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positions, and interpolations. Here and there are baffling allusions to previous 
statements whose reference is far from clear. To the solution of all these 
problems Vahlen applied himself with a critical judgment so keen, and at the 
same time so cautious, that in spite of all the efforts of later scholars, the 
Beitrage still remains one of the best expositions of this much-studied work, 
and few of the conclusions that its author reached have been disproved, though 
some have not found general acceptance. Among the interpretations of Vahlen 
that were of special interest to the reviewer, because differing more or less from 
those commonly put forth, may be mentioned his discussion of the meaning 
of dSrj, 1450 013, as "types" rather than "elements," as commonly translated; 
his treatment of the perplexing passage 1455 632 ff., where the general assump- 
tion of a lacuna has made it a matter of guesswork to determine the fourth of 
the kinds of tragedy enumerated by Aristotle; and his interpretation of the 
term mpiirertux, chap, n, which he defines as "reversal of intention," that is, 
when the unexpected thing arises from an action distinctly intended to produce 
the opposite effect. The exact meaning of this last term is still a matter of 
controversy, but Vahlen's view has found supporters in Germany and England. 
It is discussed quite fully by Butcher in his Theory of Poetry, pp. 329 ff., and 
by Bywater in his note on this passage. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present-day student hardly needs to 
read the Beitrage to become acquainted with what modern scholarship has 
achieved in interpreting the Poetics, including the work of Vahlen himself. 
All modern editions include in their critical apparatus the conjectures of Vah- 
len, and no commentator ignores his interpretations. By comparing a list of 
the passages or words discussed by Vahlen with the notes in Bywater's edition, 
the reviewer found that every one of importance was referred to. In Butcher's 
edition everything that is in point for his discussion finds a place in the notes, 
and probably the same thing is true of other standard editions. The student 
of Aristotle's Theory of Poetry cannot proceed far without reaping the benefit 
of much that Vahlen has done, but on the other hand there is much in the 
Beitrage itself that repays careful reading, and to the close student of Aristotle 
Schone has undoubtedly done a service in editing the Beitrage with a clearer 
type and with the improvements and additions indicated. 

Amy L. Barbour 
Smith College 
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the Latin of the Later Empire is to be included. Satire of the mixed type 
used by Pacuvius and Ennius is to be set aside and the term "satire" is to 
include that which, whether in prose or verse, has the underlying motive of 
ethical criticism. In the discussion of ApoUinaris Sidonius, however, the 
author departs from this principle and discusses only the Carmina, not the 
Epislulae, in which there are many satiric touches on the same subjects which 
Sidonius discusses in the Carmina. 

Satire in the first century was not confined to Horace, Persius, and Juvenal 
and it lived on in the works of many later writers of no mean ability. This 
later material Dr. Weston examines to see "what forms it took, what subjects 
it dealt with, and the nature of its treatment of those subjects." The interest 
of the volume lies not least in the pictures of manners portrayed in the passages 
selected for quotation. The reviewer's impression is that stress is laid on the 
subjects satirized rather than on the method or the character of the satire, 
though these are not ignored. 

After a biref chapter on minor poets contemporary with Juvenal, Dr. 
Weston discusses some twenty-three writers from Apuleius to Salvianus, 
particular stress being laid upon Apuleius, Tertullian, Commodianus, Arno- 
bius, Prudentius, Ambrosius, Hieronymus, Claudian, Rutilius Namatianus, 
ApoUinaris Sidonius, and Salvianus. 

At the close of the dissertation there is a perhaps unnecessarily copious 
bibliography of some six pages. The author does not seem to have used 
Dill's Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, although Dill's 
second, third, and fourth chapters of Book II deal with the society of Sym- 
machus, Ausonius, and ApoUinaris Sidonius respectively. Professor Kellogg's 
paper on "Satirical Elements in Rutilius Namatianus," abstracted in PAPA, 
p. xxxv, should have been mentioned. 

The author is inconsistent and almost tantalizing in the method of pre- 
senting his material. Sometimes he quotes without translation, or paraphrase, 
sometimes he gives us a loose paraphrase, sometimes something which is too 
close for a paraphrase but is misleading as a translation, for a line here and 
a mere phrase or a word there are omitted. Throughout the chapter on 
Prudentius, the method is consistent with itself, long passages of Latin text 
being given with occasional paraphrase. That method should have been 
maintained throughout the dissertation. 

Joseph William Hewitt 

Wesleyan University 



